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Are You Taking a Trip? 


— months are good months for 
picnics and camping trips, trips to the moun- 
tains and trips to the sea, whether we go by 
plane or train or bus or just drive out in the 
country in the family car. I can’t imagine a 
boy or girl among you who doesn’t get a 
thrill in just thinking about and planning 
such a trip. 

Whether your trip is to be to some fara- 
way place with the family or just a picnic 
with the neighborhood boys and girls, you 
will be going because you want to have fun, 
enjoy yourself, and learn new things. To do 
any of these things successfully, you will 
want to plan carefully before you go. Did 
you ever go to a picnic that was spoiled be- 
cause someone forgot a little thing like salt 
for the hard-boiled eggs, or the cups, and 
you found that you had water to drink but 
nothing to drink from? That almost spoiled 
the fun, didn’t it? So plan your trip. Be sure 
to take comfortable clothing. Don’t be like 
the little girl who insisted in taking only 
her very best dresses when she went to spend 
a week with cousins in the country! There 
was no boating on the lake, no horseback 
riding, no hiking in the woods for her, all be- 
cause she had not planned wisely. 


What you plan to take with you will 
depend on what you plan to do and where 
you plan to go. If you go to the seashore, 
you will be happier if you take your own 
swim suit. If you plan to play tennis, take 
your own equipment. 

Much of the happiness of a vacation trip 
comes from being ready to take care of your- 
self in little things like hair combs and tooth 
paste. If you are taking a hike through the 
woods where you will want to build a camp- 
fire, take your own matches and pocketknife. 
Don’t depend on the other fellow to remem- 
ber to take these things for you. 

Whether you are with your family or 
friends, the less bother you are to the group 
the better they will like you and the more 
fun you will have. 

And when you plan your trip, don’t forget 
to take a happy heart with you, and smile, 
smile, smile, whether it rains or whether it 
shines, whether you like everything the group 
wants to do or whether you don’t. 


Have a happy time! 
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Aunt Mary Molly Goes to the 
Circus 


By Ollie James Robertson 


Aunt Mary Molly gets a surprise thrill 
and attends the circus 
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HE MID-AUGUST sun blazed down on Bar 
W Ranch. Mike Garret and his sister Ellen, 
carrying her black-and-white puppy Tippy, 
darted under a scrub oak tree to rest in 
its scattered shade. 

“Not a cloud anywhere,” Mike said, gaz- 


ing skyward. “I sure wish it would raif’ 

He remembered what Uncle Todd Wheelti 

had said last night about selling his herd Gi 
prize Herefords, because the water hole 2am 
were almost dried up. Mike knew how badly. seas 
Uncle Todd wanted to keep that herd. Ifht te 
sold them now, he would lose money. Thi 

cows always sold cheap, but without suff 

cient water, no animal could gain weight. 
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Ellen sighed, “and I haven't felt a drop of 
ain.” She pulled some drying leaves from 


) a drooping oak branch and brushed the dust ° 


fom Tippy’s black coat. “I’m glad we 
m found the Tinkling Cavern. It must be the 
[only cool place in Colorado.” 
#; | Mike and Ellen were vacationing at the 
Bar W. There were over two thousand acres 
a in this spread, partly mountains, which the 
“™°“*hildren liked to explore. A week ago they 
had found a cave in the foothills. Sometimes 
[they could hear a tinkling sound inside. 
: A “Probably the wind whistling through a 
i” Btunnel,” Uncle Todd had said when Mike 
$fiand Ellen told him about the mysterious 
B* Hound. “I discovered that cave when I first 
= bought the ranch. It’s a safe place for you to 
play.” 
Tippy jumped from Ellen’s arms and 


“We've been on the ranch three weeks,” 


darted away after a bunch of drifting tum- 
bleweed. “Look, Mike,” she said, pointing 
toward the ranch house. “See that cloud of 
dust? Do you think there’s going to be a 
storm?” 

Mike laughed. “It’s Uncle Todd and Aunt 
Alice in the jeep. See, they are — this 
way.” 

The children left the shade and waved as 
the jeep came nearer. Uncle Todd drove 
over to the scrub oak and stopped. There 
was a stranger in the back seat. 

“Why aren’t you two in your cave on such 
a hot day?” asked Aunt Alice. 

“That’s where we're going,” Mike said. 

“Hop in then,” Uncle Todd said. “We're 
driving out to look at the herd.” He turned 
to the stranger. “Mr. Pearson, I want you to 


Mike and Uncle Todd crawled into the newly discovered room 
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meet Ellen and Mike Garret, our niece and 
nephew. Ellen and Mike, this is Mr. Pearson. 
He’s a cattle buyer from Denver.” 

“Cattle buyer!’ exclaimed Mike. “You 
mean you're selling the herd?” 

“I guess so,” Uncle Todd explained. 
“Found dead calves in the far pasture this 
morning—dead from lack of water. The 
drought is supposed to continue for another 
two weeks. The cows just can’t last that long 
on the water we draw from the wells.” 

“Oh!” said Mike and Ellen together. 

They were approaching the hills now. 
Mike and Ellen could see the white-faced 
cows and calves wandering uneasily about, 
nipping at the scanty grass which somehow 
managed to keep green. The cattle bawled 
so loudly one could hear them above the 
roar of the jeep. 

Uncle Todd stopped near the cave, and 
Mike and Ellen jumped out. 

“Got your flashlight?” asked Uncle Todd. 

“Sure.” Mike patted his hip pocket. 
“We're going to look for bats.” 

“Don’t let Tippy get lost, Ellen,” Aunt 
Alice cautioned. “Bye. We'll pick you up as 
we drive back.” 

“What will Uncle Todd do without the 
herd?” Ellen wondered. “He can’t have a 
ranch without cows.” 

“‘“He—he may have to sell the ranch, too,” 
Mike replied. ‘I've been asking God to show 
him a way to keep it, and the herd, too.” 

It was almost unbelievable how cool 
Tinkling Cavern was. Mike and Ellen sat 
down to enjoy the pleasantness of the cave. 
Tippy, free from Ellen’s arms, bounced 
around .and barked at his shadow. 

“Mike,” Ellen asked, “isn’t there some- 
thing different about the cave today?” 

Mike thought a few minutes. “Yes, I 
noticed it soon after we came in.” He 
stopped, listening. “Now I know! The 
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tinkling! It’s louder than it was last time,” 
All at once, Ellen screamed. ‘Mike! Did 
you hear that? It sounded like Tippy barking 


'—far away!” 


Mike flashed the light around the cavern, 
Tippy was gone. Ellen began to cry. 

“We'll find him!” Mike said. He started 
back into the cave. Ellen grabbed his hand 
and followed. 

“Tippy, where are you?’ Mike called. The 
barking was louder for a while, then all a 
once it seemed behind them. 

“Must be another room to this place,” 
Mike said. He flashed the light along the 
rocky floor. 

“There’s a hole!” Ellen cried, pointing to 
a small opening behind a big rock. The 
children ran over and dropped to their 
knees. Tippy must be in the tunnel. They 
could hear his barking plainly now. And 
they could hear the mysterious tinkling 
sound louder than ever. 

Mike and Ellen called Tippy, but he did 
not come. “I'll crawl in and get him,” Mike 
said. “Help me get this rock out of the way.’ 
It was a hard tug, but they finally pushed 
the rock aside. Mike lay down and wormei 
his way through the opening of the tunne 

“I’m coming, too,” called Ellen. 

Once they were inside the tunnel, ther 
was more room. Still they had to craw 
along. The rocks were rough, but they edgel 
on. In the beam from the flashlight, th 
caught sight of Tippy. He trotted up t 
Ellen and she grabbed him with eager arm 

“You should be spanked for ning 
away,” Ellen said with relief. “Let’s go baa 
now, Mike.” 

Mike put out his hand and stopped he 
“The tinkling, and whatever is causing i 
is not far ahead. Listen. It’s beautiful 
a tiny waterfall! I’m going to find out wh 
it is!” 
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God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kobhaus. 
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He started forward again. Ellen, with 
Tippy hugged tight, crawled after him. 
Soon the tunnel widened. There was room 
for them to stand up. Mike flashed the light 
about. They were standing in another cave, 
even bigger than the first room. The tin- 
kling sound was everywhere about them— 
like an echo. 

“Mike, over there!” shouted Ellen. “Look 
over there!” 

Mike stared. Then he gasped, “The mys- 


§ tery of the Tinkling Cavern!” 


From the far wall of the cave, a stream of 
water gushed out. It splashed down a rocky 
ledge with a silvery, tinkling sound. Below 
the ledge, the water rippled into a pool, 
which in the dim light seemed at least 


§ twenty feet in diameter. 


Mike clutched Ellen's arm. ‘Stand back!” 
he warned. “The pool may be very deep.” 
He picked up a rock and dashed it into the 
water. There was a loud splash as the rock 
sank into the pool. 

“Ellen!” Mike shouted, jumping up and 


Bdown for joy. “Here is water for Uncle 


Todd's herd. And look—it keeps coming out 
of the wall.” 
Ellen felt the excitement of their discov- 


mcty. “Uncle Todd won't have to sell his 


herd. Won't he be glad!” 
“He may have already sold them,” Mike 
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shuddered. “Let’s scram out of here in a 
hurry. We've got to find Uncle Todd and 
tell him about the water.” 

They scrambled back through the tunnel 
much faster than they had gone in. Once in 
the front room, they took no time to brush 
the dirt from their legs or to straighten their 
rumpled clothes. The hot outdoor air, after 
the coolness of the cave, was almost stagger- 
ing. 

“I wonder where we'll find them?” Ellen 
asked anxiously. 

Mike spied the jeep tracks and called, 
“They went this way.” He was off, with Ellen 
at his heels. If only they could find Uncle 
Todd before he made a deal with Mr. Pear- 
son everything would be all right. 

“There they come!” shouted Mike. A 
cloud of dust puffed ahead. Then they heard 
the roar of the jeep. Mike and Ellen clam- 
bered up on a boulder and began to shout 
and wave their arms. 

Uncle Todd saw them and drove up 
quickly. Aunt Alice looked scared. She and 
Uncle Todd jumped out of the jeep and ran 
to meet the children. 

“What is it?” Uncle Todd asked. 

“Is something wrong?” breathed Aunt 
Alice. 

(Please turn to page 41) 
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The Little Spider 
hat Vot Spin 


= the baby in the Spider family, had 


big round eyes and long eyelashes. She was — 


the pride and joy of Mamma and Papa 
Spider and her five older sisters, Snitzy, 
Flitzy, Jitzy, Nitzy, and Witzy—that is, she 
was for a while. 

As you know, six little girls should be 
taught to cook, clean, bake, and sew. But 
the six little spiders were taught—above all 
—to spin. That is, all but Bitzy—for a while. 

Papa would often fold his hands across 
his round tummy and stand in the doorway 
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of the spinning room in the granary and 
watch while Mamma helped her daughters 
spin their lacy webs in the corners. That is 
—all the daughters but Bitzy. 

Bitzy loved to play. She was forever 
scampering around the room, teasing her 
sisters and playing in the dust box. Mamma 
and Papa did not have the heart to say, 
“Bitzy, you simply must learn to spin!” That 
is—they didn’t for a while. 
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Nitzy and Flitzy tried new lace designs 
with scallops and dots, but the others worked 
to make perfect simple webs like those we 
see in haylofts, sheds, and basements. 

“Bitzy, wouldn’t you like to learn to spin 
as your sisters do?’”” Mamma finally asked 
one day. 

“Not now, Mamma,” Bitzy answered, and 
ran out to play. 

“Do you suppose Bitzy is lazy?” Mamma 
asked Papa, “or have we just spoiled her 
and made her think she will never have to 
work 

Papa frowned a little and said, “I don’t 
know. Not one of our other children is lazy. 
Maybe we should give her a little more 
time.” 

Bitzy was outdoors watching the bees and 
the birds and the butterflies. She was think- 
ing, “All they have to do is fly around and 
have fun. They don’t have to work. Why 
should I?” 

One day, all at once, Bitzy felt lonely. 
Snitzy and Witzy and the others did not 
bounce on their webs any more when she 
teased them. And just yesterday Jitzy had 
said, “It’s high time you did a little work, 
Bitzy. No one can play forever!” 

Mamma and Papa did not smile at her so 
much as they once did. In fact, they often 
looked worried whenever she was around, 
and they sometimes frowned a little. Bitzy 
did not like that lonely, left-out feeling, so 
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she finally said, “Oh, all right, Mamma, If. 


suppose I'll have to learn how to make crazy 
old spider lace sometime. What do I d 
first ?” 


She pouted a little while her mother wa 
telling her how to start, and nobody was 
happy. But Bitzy was quick to learn. If she 
had not been so careless, she could have 
made the very best web in the granary in no 
time at all. But she was forever dropping 
stitches and leaving big holes in the spider 
lace. 


Whenever Mamma Spider called the 
neighbors in to see the nice work hefi 
daughters did, one of the older sisters would 


always stand in front of Bitzy’s lace so the 
holes in it could not be seen. 

Bitzy never worked long at a time, but 
Mamma Spider was so glad to have her 
working at all that she did not scold. 

One day Bitzy got tired of spinning and 
ran off to a nearby telephone pole, where 4 
baby redheaded woodpecker was pecking 
away at the wood with his long bill. Bit 
watched him for a while and thought, 
“That must be fun!” Then she said: “I 
must be nice to have nothing to do but fy 
around and peck at telephone poles all day. 
My mother makes me work!” 

“But I am working,” said the woodpecker. 
“T'm learning how to get food. Tiny little 
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insects live in wood, and I have to learn to 
hunt for them. And I have to know how to 
sharpen my bill.” 

“Oh!” said Bitzy in a small voice, and 
she slowly went back to the spinning room 
in the granary to practice making a good 
web. 

“Well, that’s a little better,” said Mamma 
Spider, looking at Bitzy’s work a little later. 
“But it’s still crooked. Look at Nitzy’s. Try 
to make yours like hers.” 

The next day Bitzy saw a little yellow 
butterfly lazily flitting from flower to flower 
in the sun. 

“I wish I had nothing to do but look 
pretty and fly around among the flowers,” 
she said. 

“But I’m working,” said the butterfly. 
‘Tm learning how, to get food from the 
flowers. Everybody has to work in one way 
or another.” 

“Oh!” said Bitzy in a very small voice, 
and she went back to the granary to practice 
making a better web than the one before. 

“Hm!” said Mamma Spider as she looked 
at Bitzy’s lace. ‘‘I must say it is much better, 
but it is not good enough. Look at Flitzy’s!” 

The third day, before Bitzy went to the 
spinning room, she heard a little honeybee 
buzzing at her window sill. 

“It must be fun to have nothing to do 
but zoom around and buzz,” said Bitzy. 
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“I don’t just zoom around and buzz,” said 
the honeybee. “I work most of the time 
among the flowers. I have to learn to make 
honey just as the other bees in the hive do.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Bitzy in a very, very 
small voice. This time she scampered to the 
corner of the granary as fast as all her little 
legs could carry her. And how she worked! 

As Bitzy spun her web this time, a little 
singsongy tune kept going around and 


around in her head, and her weaving kept 
time to its rhythm. She made up these words 
to go with it: 
“Life is made of work and play! 
It took me long to learn it. 
I can’t have a happy life 
Unless I work to earn it!” 

When she finished her web, she looked 
around in surprise, for there stood her five 
sisters and Papa and Mamma. Mamma was 
smiling, and Papa was beaming, with his 
hands folded across his round tummy. 

Bitzy had been so busy spinning her web 
that she had not noticed that they were all 
watching her. She had not heard Papa 
whisper to Mamma, “I told you she isn’t 
lazy. We just needed to give her a little 
more time.” 

And now—like a chorus in a play—all of 
them said together, ‘‘It’s beautiful!” 
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“It is like a beautiful jewel. Did you ever 
see a prettier house?” 

“Does somebody live in it?” asked Cindy. 

“Just now it is a caterpillar’s house,” her 
father said. ‘The caterpillar made it for 
himself. He’s inside right now, changing 
himself into a butterfly.” 

Cindy kept the butterfly house, and one 
morning she saw a strange thing—the house 
was green no longer! The golden dots were 
there, but the house was like glass instead 
of like green china. Through the walls, 
Cindy could see the tightly folded wings of 
the butterfly, all orange and black. 

“Keep your eyes open, Cindy,” said her 
“D 1 aa father as he went to work. “Today, your 

Appy!” Cindy shouted to her father, butterfly may hatch!” 


“Daddy, what have I found?” So Cindy took the butterfly house to school 
Her father took the stem of milkweed with her—how else could she watch to see 


that Cindy held out to him. The thing that _ her butterfly hatch? 

dangled from one of the leaves was small “Just look at this!” said Cindy’s teacher at 

and green, like a tiny green pear, as smooth _ school. “Cindy has found the chrysalis of a 

to touch as a china vase. Around it were monarch butterfly! A chrysalis is the word 

strung dots of gold, like a golden bracelet. for a butterfly’s house, and a monarch is 4 
“Just look at that!” said Cindy’s father. king.” 
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“King of the butterflies!’ said the chil- 
dren, coming to look. “Cindy’s king has a 
house with golden doorknobs!” 

“A caterpillar made the house,” the 
teacher told them. “He’s a black-and-white 
worm, striped like a strange kind of zebra.” 

“How did the caterpillar get into his 
house ?”” asked Cindy. 

“He made his home on a milkweed plant,” 
sid her teacher, “a tall plant with white, 
sticky juice. In the fall it has pods of feathery 
seeds. The caterpillar ate the milkweed 
leaves until he was very fat and sleepy. 
Then he fastened himself under a leaf and 
went to sleep, hanging upside down. While 


. fhe slept, his striped coat changed to a little 


green home trimmed with gold dots. Inside 
the green house, he slowly grew into a but- 
terfly.”” 

Soon, school was over. “Keep your eyes 
open, Cindy,” said her teacher, waving good- 
by. “Your butterfly may fly away today!” 

So Cindy watched the chrysalis. She put 
it on the sidewalk where she played hop- 
scotch. She put it on the table while she 
painted a picture. She put it on the grass 
when she jumped rope. 

Cindy’s father came home. “I watched,” 
Cindy told him. ‘I watched and waited. But 
nothing happened at all.” 

But at that very minute, Cindy heard a 
little crackling sound. Cindy kept her eyes 
open and held her breath, too. The chrysalis 
had split at the bottom. Slowly, slowly, the 
orange-and-black monarch was coming out! 

The new butterfly clung to the empty 
chrysalis with his six black legs. He did not 
look much like a butterfly. His wings were 
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by Nancy Price Thompson 


still folded tightly and his black body shone. 
He moved slowly, as if he were sleepy from 
his long, long nap. Then, slowly, the beauti- 
ful wings began to open, like flowers in the 
sun. The orange grew brighter and the black 
grew blacker. He climbed to the top of the 
milkweed branch and opened and closed his 
wings like two shining fans. 

“Soon he will fly,” said Cindy’s father. 
“Let’s take him out in the garden where he 
belongs.” (Please turn to page 35) 


Then slowly the beautiful wings began to open 
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R ED SLOAN was in the living room, watch- 
ing his cousin play with her cat when the 
doorbell rang. 

“TIL get it, Coralee,” he said and hurried 
to the door. 

“Q-o-oh,” he stammered when he opened 
it and saw big, rawboned Charley Brewer 
grinning at him. 

He thought he knew why Charley had 
come and he wished that his friend could 
be anywhere but on the Sloan’s front porch! 
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Treasures 


“Hi,” Red said, trying to hide how un- 
welcome Charley was. ‘Come in?” 

“Naw,” said Charley. “I just came to try 
your stilts.” 

That was what Red feared! Last week, 
when the boys were at Charley's house, 
they had found a piece of pine that matched 
a piece in the Sloan barn. ““That’s a dandy,” 
Red had exclaimed. “It'd help make a good 
pair of stilts.” Charley gave his piece of 
pine to Red, and Red promised that Charley 
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could try the stilts when he finished them. 
The stilts turned out even better than Red 
had hoped. And, three days ago, he had 
given them a coat of brilliant-green paint 
that sparkled in the sunlight. Red was so 
proud of them that he could not bear to 
think that clumsy, oversized Charley might 
break them. 

“If you won't come in,” Red stammered, 
“sit on the porch and I'll rs 

He did not finish his sentence, but closed 
the door on it. 

“T'll do what?” he asked himself and an- 
swered, “Figure out some way to keep him 
from breaking my stilts!” 

He hurried back to his cousin, who was 
still playing with her cat. 

“Coralee,” he called. “I’m stuck. You’ve 
got to help me.” 

“Help you what?’ she asked, rolling up 
the string that she had been dragging over 
the floor for the cat to pounce on. 

“Old Charley!” he exclaimed. ‘‘He wants 
to try my stilts, and———”’ 
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“You told me you promised to let him 
when he gave you the wood,” she reminded 
him. 

“O.K.,”” Red agreed impatiently, “but he 
plows through things like a bulldozer. He'll 
break them!” 

“A promise is a promise,” she repeated. 

“Sure!” he snapped, his voice still im- 
patient though his eyes avoided hers. ‘‘Just 
the same, I can wriggle out of it if I’m smart 
enough.” 


“You want me to help you wriggle?’ she 
asked. 
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The quietness of her voice made him un- 
easy, but he nodded yes. ‘“Coralee, go tell 
him I locked the stilts in the barn and can’t 
find the key. Or maybe you can think up a 
better one.” 

She shook her head. “All I can think of 
is George Washington’s rules of conduct. 
Remember? We had to memorize twenty of 
them in school.” 

An angry flush burned over Red. He had 
not asked her for a lecture! He had asked 
her for help, and he needed it. 

“Sure, I remember one,” he blurted. “ ‘Un- 
dertake not what you cannot perform, but 
be careful to keep your promise.’ Well, I 
can’t perform on this one. I can’t let Charley 
break the best stilts I ever saw!” 

Coralee shrugged. “Stilts aren’t worth ly- 
ing about or breaking promises about, either. 
Your father never wriggles out of a prom- 
ise, and people say they'd rather take his 
word about something than another man’s 
bond.” 

Red’s flush faded. His family was proud 


- of his father’s reputation. Red had seen him 


keep his word at a real cost to himself. Once 
his father had told Mr. Sutton he would 
buy a hundred bushels of his corn at one 
dollar a bushel, and before it was delivered 
he could have bought corn anywhere for 
seventy-five cents a bushel. Red’s father 
would not be proud of him if he broke his 
promise to Charley! 

On dragging feet he started for the front 
porch. 

With his hand on the doorknob, he said, 
“Will you come along, Coralee? If both of 
us watch Charley, maybe we can keep him 
from falling or bumping into a tree or some- 
thing.” 

“Tll help all I can,” Coralee answered. 

He noticed that her voice sang, as if what 
he was doing made her happy. But the 
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thought of Charley on his precious stilts 
kept Red miserable. 

He led the way to the barn. With care- 
ful hands, he dragged a long bundle 
wrapped in an old horse blanket from under 
a workbench. Carefully, he carried it out- 
side into the sunlight. Still carefully, he un- 
wrapped the blanket. Inside were the stilts. 
The paint had gone on as smooth as glass. 
He had taped the grips with neat rows of 
adhesive tape. The leather straps that braced 
the footrests were cut from old pieces of 
harness that he had treated with neat’s-foot 
oil, so that they glowed with a rich, soft 
light. 

Charley whistled in admiration. ‘‘Maybe 
I oughtn’t to try them. I’m clumsy as a cow, 
and if I scratched them——” 

Red’s heart leaped. Charley was offering 
him a way to wriggle out of his promise. He 
wanted to take advantage of it, but he hesi- 
tated. It was very quiet in the barnyard. He 
could hear the little rustle of the leaves in 
the tree above him and the cawing of a 
crow in the pasture. From far off, he could 
hear the baying of their neighbor's dog, 
Tom-Tom. 

Around a corner of the barn came Red’s 
pet hen Biddy, tipping her shining head 
from side to side, looking for things that he 
would never see but that she would find and 
scratch up and peck at. He watched her. 
When she saw him, she came toward him as 
she always did, clucking her pleasure. 

The hound’s cries grew louder. He seemed 
to be getting closer, but all that came to Red 
clearly were Charley's next words. 

“I'd feel awful if I broke your stilts,” he 
said, “but if they're as much fun as they 
look, maybe——” 

Red interrupted quickly, for deep inside 
him something had whispered, “Don’t wrig- 
gle out of this!” 
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He said, ‘I made a promise, Charley.” 

know nothing's unbreakable, 
Charley,” Coralee said quickly. ‘So just be 
careful.” 

Red could see in Charley’s face that a 
fight was going on between his fear that he 
would hurt the stilts and his longing to ty 
them. At last, the big fellow said, “I'll be 
careful, Red! Real careful!” 

Red carried the stilts to the water trough, 
so Charley could climb up on its edge and 
get high enough to slide his feet under the 
leather braces. Coralee followed, and not far 
behind came Biddy, scratching and pecking 
and clucking. 

Charley chuckled nervously as he took 
his first wobbly steps. 

“I’ve never been on stilts before,” he 
stammered. “Makes a fellow feel tall. Kinda 
grand, too!” 

Red trailed him on one side, Coralee on 
the other. Whenever Red dared glance at 
her, he could see that she, too, was anxious 
about Charley and the stilts. Her breath 
came quick and shallow. Both her hands 
were outstretched as if she expected Charley 
to fall and was ready to catch him. 

They had left the barn and the water 
trough behind and had almost reached a 
sprawling apple tree when they heard 
Biddy’s terrified squawk. 

Red whirled. His pet hen was running 
toward him, her shining wings beating fran- 
tically, her feet hardly touching the ground. 
Behind her bounded Sutton’s Tom-Tom, his 
tongue lolling, his eyes bright and eager. 
His baying had stopped now that he had 
Biddy in sight, and his long legs were eat: 
ing up the space between them. 

“He'll catch her!” Coralee cried. 

Red said nothing. It was too late for 
shouting to stop Tom-Tom. Throwing 
sticks and clods would do no good. Besides, 
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there were no sticks or clods within reach. 
He stepped forward and held out his arms. 
She flew to him, and he caught her, but he 
knew that he could not save her. When the 
hound reached them, he would leap after 
her and would knock Red down. Then, the 
dog would have her between his jaws! 

“Charley!” Red shouted. “Prop yourself 
against the apple tree. I'll give Biddy to 
you. Put her up in it.” 

Charley understood. When Red reached 
him, he had propped himself against the 
trunk of the tree. Coralee was clinging to 
one stilt, trying to steady it, but she could not 
steady both of them. 

“As high as you can reach!” Red panted 
as he held Biddy up. 

Charley's hands closed on the hen, and 
Red’s hands shifted to the stilt, which was 
wobbling perilously. Charley had got Biddy 
settled on a high limb when the hound 
hurled himself against them. All three— 
Charley, Red, and Coralee—sprawled in a 
heap, with the sound of splintering wood 
loud in their ears! 

Red’s head slammed against the tree 
trunk, and stars floated before his eyes. The 
first thing he heard was a long ‘“O-o-oh!” 
from Coralee. He opened his eyes. She was 
standing anxiously over him. Biddy was 
squatted high above them, safe and sound. 
Red sat up and looked around. Tom-Tom 
was disappearing in a long lope, no longer 
interested now that the hen was out of 
teach. Charley stood at one side, his face 
long and solemn. 

“I broke your stilts,” he said sadly. 

Red scrambled to his feet. 

“No,” he said. ““Tom-Tom broke them. 
And if you hadn’t been on them, think what 
would have happened to good old Biddy!” 

He climbed the tree and got Biddy from 
her perch. Gently he smoothed her silky 
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Kangaroos 


by gran MacAvthur 


Kangaroos seem to be made all wrong, 

With front legs too short and hind ones 
too long. 

They have tails for props when they sit on 
the ground 

And pockets for carrying babies around! 


feathers, hardly thinking of the broken stilts 
until Charley said, “I found more of that 
wood at our place, enough for all the stilts 
we want to make. That’s why I came today. 
to see if I wanted to make some. How about 
a pair for you, Coralee?” 

Coralee dimpled. 

“Are you offering me the makings?” she 
asked. 

“I’m promising the stilts to you,” he an- 
swered. “And I keep my word—just like 
Red.” 

A warm glow swept through Red. It was 
good that Charley could feel like that about 
him! 
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Q UIZZy was a little black spaniel puppy. 

He lived with Farmer Jack. 

He was called Quizzy, because he was so 
inquisitive. 

Quizzy never asked questions. Oh, my, no! 
He just poked his little nose into everything! 

He stuck his little nose into the milk pail 
Farmer Jack was carrying, and slopped milk 
all over both of them. Farmer Jack gave him 
a good scolding. Quizzy ran away and hid 
in an old barrel that was lying on its side. 

Quizzy wanted to know what the old goose 
was sitting on. He walked right up to her 
and pushed his nose under her feathers. The 


old goose gave Quizzy’s ear a good tweak. 
Quizzy ran yelping away. That time he 
stayed a whole hour in his little doghouse. 

One day, he saw a big old snapping 
turtle. He wondered what it was. He poked 
it with his paw. The old turtle snapped at 
Quizzy’s paw and almost caught it in his 
mouth. Quizzy ran behind a tree and stayed 
there until the old turtle went away. 

He saw the bees flying in and out of their 
hives. He pushed one hive over so he could 
see what was inside. My, the bees were 
angry! They stung him good and hard. 

That time Quizzy really did run away 
yelping. He ran, and he ran, and he ran. 
He did not stop running until he was in 
Farmer Jack’s barn, all covered up with hay. 

Quizzy never, never interfered with the 
beehives or the big old snapping turtle or 
the old goose again. And he never stuck his 
nose into Farmer Jack’s milk pail again. 
either. 

He has a new name now, because he is 
such a sedate little dog. He is now called 
Aloysius. 
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sang Mistress Rain; “Pit-a-pat-a-pat! Pit-a-pat-a-pat!” 
“Pit-a-pat-a-pat!”” sang she, Sang gentle Mistress Rain, 

‘TIL sooth the trembling forget-me-nots “I love the bobbing coral bells 
As gently as can be. And the golden, rustling grain. 

"I'll wash the dusty buttercups; “ I love the ferns that I lull to sleep 
I'll bathe the swaying grass; And the glassy, quiet sea. 

I'll brighten up the hollyhocks I love the dimpled face of the deep. 
For all the bees that pass. Pit-a-pat-a-pat!” sang she. 
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* HUGE semitrailer truck came speeding 
around the curve just as fast as a big truck 
could safely go. The huge tires of the truck 
were humming a steady tune as they rolled 
along the highway. In the trailer was a bi- 
cycle that was to be delivered to Tommy for 
his birthday. The truck was very happy be- 
cause it was on its way to deliver a bicycle 
to a very nice boy for a very nice birthday. 

The big truck turned off on the side road 
that led to the little town in which Tommy 
lived. The truck grew happier and happier 
as it drew nearer and nearer to Tommy's 
town. But as the truck was moving along the 
road, it noticed a bridge ahead with a big 
diamond-shaped sign in front of it. The sign 
said: “Caution—For Passenger Cars and 
Small Pickup Trucks Only—Large Trucks 
Fo!low Detour.” It was fifteen minutes until 
five in the afternoon, and the bicycle was 
supposed to be delivered to the store by five 
o'clock so that Tommy could have it for his 
birthday the next day. 


The driver was upset. “What am I going 
to do now?” he said to himself. ‘I have only 
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fifteen minutes left, and I will never make 
it if I have to take the detour.” 

On the same road, about a mile back, was 
a little red-and-black pickup truck. For a 
long time this little truck had been feeling 
very sad because he was so little and could 
haul only a small load at a time. He would 
see the big semitrailer trucks rolling by on 
the highway, and he wished that he could 
haul the big loads that they hauled. How 
much fun it must be to be big and strong and 
able to do such big jobs! “Why couldn't I 
have been big and strong?” thought the little 
truck. “Why do I have to be so little?” His 
little tires just seemed to chirp and squeak 
along the highway; they did not hum a tune 
like the tires of the big trucks did. Over and 
over, the little truck would say, “I wish | 
could help people like the big trucks do. I 
want to be nice to people, but I’m just not 
strong enough, I guess.” 
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Just then, the little truck came to the _ the driver of the little truck. “There! They : 
bridge where the big semitrailer truck was _ came loose; now we can get in.” 
stopped. The little truck stopped beside the Soon, the men were taking a bright, shiny 
a. | big one. The man in the little truck began _ bicycle out of the trailer of the big truck 
talking to the man in the big truck. and were putting it in the little truck. — 
\ “Having trouble, pal?” asked the driver of “Thanks a lot!” said the driver of the big x 
the little truck. truck. “I don’t know what we would have 2 . 
“Yes,” said the driver of the big truck. done without you.” : a 
“My truck is too big to go across this bridge. “Sure thing,” said the driver of the little 2. 
3 I have a bicycle that has to be delivered be- _ truck. “Wee still have eight minutes.” ' 
fore five o'clock, and I'll never make it if I “Oh, boy!”” thought the little truck. “If I 
take the detour. I don’t know what to do. I _can only get there in time! I can do some- 
must get the bicycle there for Tommy's thing a big semitrailer truck cannot do.” 
birthday.” Quickly, the little truck dashed across the = 
bridge, into the town, and right up to the ‘Ss 4 
L e T k front door of the store. Tommy's father was = 
e Little Truc 
By James J. Overholt 
nake 
was 
Or a 
eling J “My little truck can go across the bridge 
ould fall right. Do you suppose I could take the pe 
‘ould § bicycle for you?” just walking out. He smiled happily as he a “a 
y on ff “That's a good idea,” replied the driver saw the little truck. The little truck was so * 


‘ould §{ of the big truck. “But you'll have to hurry. glad to be able to help someone that he 
How § You have only thirteen minutes left to get would have grinned if he had had a mouth 


x and § to the store.” to grin with. Then he heard his driver telling 

n't 1} “Don’t worry about us, pal. My little | Tommy’s father what had happened. 

little § truck is plenty speedy. We'll make it all “If it hadn't been for my little truck, the } 
" His § right.” bicycle would not have been here on time,” | 

jueak § ~The two men walked around to the back said the driver. 4 
tune §f of the big truck. There was much pounding Tommy's father replied, “I guess we all 

rand § and rattling. can do things for people, even if we aren’t 

ish I § “The doors are stuck,” yelled the driver the biggest and strongest in the world.” 

do. I fof the big truck. “Why does this have to Never again did the little truck complain 

t not happen now? We don’t have much time.” because he was not big and strong. He 


“We have about eleven minutes,” said could help people anyway! 
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Let freedom ring! ® Today | thank God 
for liberty, and I| pray that all men 
everywhere may live in freedom as 
true children of God. 


I am calm and undisturbed, whatever 
happens. ® | think clearly. My mind is 
full of good ideas. God is in charge of 
my life. 


I pray for health, for myself and for 
others. ® | know that health is always 
present in our bodies, and that we can 
be well as soon as we find perfect faith. 


I go to God in silent prayer. ® Many 
times throughout the day, I take a mo- 
ment to become still and let God speak 
to me. 


I am never alone; God is always with 
me. ® If I am separated from those | 
love, I do not fret and worry; | turn 
to God in prayer, and He comforts me 


I remember to be fair in everything 
that I do. ® I do not bear grudges. ! 
let love and forgiveness guide my 
thoughts and my actions. 


I make friends easily, because I am 
friendly. = I let God's love show 
through me. I am interested in others 
and others are interested in me. 


I am a child of God. = Whatev 3 
wont be ot do, Icon be o dell sa 
cause I have God's mighty power # cit 
in me. ho 
Only the good can come to me. 8 Ty 
day long | look for the good only. | ke 
to sleep at night knowing that | ¢ Ir 
secure in God's loving care. us 
Day by day I grow and learn. ® & 

day is God's gift to me. I put my - 
to good use by looking forward tog 

accepting all the new good that pl 
has for me. he 
I am a peacemaker. ® My heart is fi 

with God's love. I do not find fg Ge 
with others. Instead, I look for ¢ He 
portunities to praise and show 4 
that I understand them. lon 
I place myself in God’s wise, “G 
care. ® Before | make plans, | ask) Th 
God's guidance. With His help Ig an 
wise decisions. evi 


I do my work cheerfully and well. la 


know that whatever I have to dot I fe 
be done quickly and pleasantly use 
work with a happy heart. an: 


I find joy everywhere. ® | make ail Ir 


of looking for happy, cheerful i an 
My heart is filled with the joy fric 
comes from living close to God. Go 


I am never afraid; God is with 
Whether the weather is stormy orq 
I can go about work or play fearleg 
for God is with me. 


I lewhil. aud th _ © The Bible God bless our home with love. peace, 

health, and plenty. ® God's spirit of 
says “a cheerful heart is a good medi- 4 ; ee fill 
hoppy thoughin: gentleness, joy, and forgiveness fills 


; our hearts and makes our home a 
happy words, and do happy things. sel bie: 


ne. 8 I practice neatness and orderliness. ® | I see the Christ Spirit in those around 
nly. | keep my things in their proper places. me. 8 | see everyone I meet as a 2 
at I @if_ I put things away when I have finished healthy, happy, loving, perfect child of 2 
using them. God. 2 
. = Tail a t fail. I work with God. * When I pray for 
my @ something, I have faith that I shall re- 
mi Whatever I have to do, at work or at pa bce Pee 
d tog ceive it. When pray believing my 
that ¥ prayer will be answered, God shows 
helper. 
me the answer. 
rt is ee en With God's help, I do what needs to be 
ind fa ; done by me. ® If some task seems too 4 
He is everywhere, He is always with ae € 
for 4 big or too difficult, | remember that I 
me, and I am always protected by His , 
Ow can do it through the power of God 
love. 
working with me. | 
e, |e “God is my help in every need.” God shows me the right way. ® There @ 
1 ask There is nothing for me to fear, now or is always a way to take care of any 
p lm anytime. God is my mighty protector, difficult problem. When I turn to God, 
every day, everywhere. He shows me the right way. 
- well, I am joyous and enthusiastic. = When I place those I love in God’s care and - s 
to do I feel tired, I look forward to the happy, keeping. ® | do not pray for others to = 
antly useful things I will do after I am rested do as I want them to do. I pray for ¥ 
and refreshed. them to receive God's love and care. 4 
pean: Jesus Christ is the ruler of my life. ® | 
ful thi and faith. When anything puzzles or 
turn to Him for guidance and | am 
frightens me, I always turn quickly to 
od. God and He always helps me. . 
be God has an important job for me to do. God is my strength. wnlalling — 2 
ly ore : As I use the strength and ability God cai 
He will show me what He wants me to ; 2 
fearleg has given me, I become stronger and 3 
i} do and | will do it, with His help. 
able to do more. 
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God's Pocket 
BY BOBBY HARDER (4 years) 


I think God is sticking the sun in His pocket 
When I see it go down behind the hill. 


Someday I'll Be a Sailor 
BY OBIE HUNT (10 years) 


Someday I'll be a sailor, 
And sail far out to sea; 
And all the dreams I’ve had 
May still come true to me. 


We're coming near the seashore, 
And fish are going by; 

But look at all the seashells 

And notice how still they lie. 


The Clock 
BY WARREN MORNINGSTAR (7 years) 


Besides its hands, besides its face, 

A clock must have a brain someplace 
Or else it would not be so smart, 
Knowing all that time by heart! 


My Butterflies 
BY JUDY LYNN (7 years) 


Once I caught some butterflies. 
I kept them for a day. 

Then I took them outside 

And let them fly away! 
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Thank You, God 
BY LIANNE JOHNSON (7 years) 


Thank You, God, for I love You best, 
Of all—mother, father, and all the rest. 


I want to help people day by day, 
So please stay beside me all the way. 


Thank You, thank You. You will see, 
I will grow more loving as I follow Thee. 


My Friend 
BY DEBORAH L. DUNAWAY (10 years) 


I've never met a friend so dear 

As the friend that I met here. 

Always loving and sincere, 

Yes, that’s the friend that I met here. 


Our Cat 
BY MARTHA CRIMMINS (11 years) 


Our cat is little and fat— 

Most little cats are like that. 

He scratches, fights, and plays with a ball, 
Eats, drinks, and sleeps, and that’s not all. 


I feed the cat each morning and night, 

And after he eats he gets in a fight. 

He tumbles, bites, and runs over the floors. 

When he gets on the table, we put him out- 
doors. 
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My Mother 
BY KATHLEEN LUDLAM (10 years) 


Give me a morning, give me a night, 
Give me a day in which to say, 
“I love you, Mother, in every way.” 


The Hopping Beetle 
BY STEPHEN OLDS (9 years) 


The hopping beetle is a bug 

That hops around all day. 

He hops and eats and hops and eats, 
Until it is night time. 

He is a small creature, 

But still he is happy. 


The Missile Race 
BY LIBBY BRICE (9 years) 


One day I met a missile, 

The missile called the Mace. 

At the minute I stared him in the face, 
Iknew he wanted to run a race, 

So off we zoomed into outer space! 

And now the lawyers have a case— 
Just how fast was our pace? 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and ms. Please help us to keep 
these pages ion of copied work. Be sure that 
the work you send us is your own. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give ~~ 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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The Kind of Prayer | Like 
BY NANCY BROWN (9 years) 


The kind of prayer I like, 
Is not so very long; 
The tone of it doesn’t go wild, Z 

But in your heart, you feel it strong. —. 


Before you start, you make everything 
quiet— 
As quiet as a mouse— i. 
So you, your friends, and teachers, Z 
Can feel you are in God's house. 


After I've said that kind of prayer, 
I feel refreshed and gay, 

So I always say my prayer 
Three times a day. 


| Wish | Were a Butterfly 
BY GLORIA MAXWELL (9 years) 


I wish I were a butterfly. 
For the sake of me, I know not why! 
If I should change to one tonight, 


‘agg 
I'd wake up tomorrow with an awful fright! bo 

Molly 
BY PATTY SLAUGHTER (11 years) igs 
Molly is my rabbit, . 


She means so much to me. a 
People say she’s cute, Ss 
As cute as she can be! 


As well as being beautiful, 
She’s very smart, indeed; 
And, as far as I’m concerned, 
She’s the one for me! 


She may be a little stubborn = 
And spoiled as she can be, e's 
But I love that rabbit, Molly, - 

As much as Mom loves me! 
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Look on page 34 for something Swedish children like to eat. 
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by Aylesa orsee 


A BRAM GREW up on the plains of Ur. Most 
of the people of Ur wanted to worship 
gods that they could see. So they made im- 
ages of the moon god from wood or stone. 
But Abram, even when he was very young, 
believed in the one unseen but true God. 

Abram’s father Terah had great flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle. Terah took his 
family and flocks to a new place whenever a 
spring dried up or grass became scarce. Be- 
cause they moved so often, the family lived 
in a tent instead of in a house. 

When he reached manhood, Abram mar- 
tied a young woman named Sarai. Abram 
continued to help his father with the flocks 
and herds. He and Sarai had no children and 
lived in a quiet way. Abram often prayed for 
guidance. His answers came from God 
through an inner urge or what we speak of 
as the still small voice. 

One day Terah decided to move to Ca- 
naan. Abram and Sarai went with him. They 
also took their fatherless nephew Lot. When 
they reached a place called Haran, Terah 
liked it and settled down there. 

A short time later, Terah died. Abram 
prayed to know what he should do with his 
life now that his father was gone. 

“Go from your country and kindred,’ he 
heard the voice within him say, ‘to the land 
that I will show you.” 

Abram did not even know to what country 
God wanted him to go, but he had faith in 
the Father's loving care. He knew God 
would be with him whether he stayed in 
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Haran or went to a faraway country. With 
help from Sarai and his shepherds, Abram 
loaded tents, tools, clothes, water jugs, and 
cooking pots on donkeys. 

As they were about to leave, some of 
Abram’s relatives wondered how he would 
know in what direction to travel. “He 
doesn’t even know to what country he is 
going,’ one murmured. But Abram be- 
lieved God would show him where to go. 

Abram and Sarai and Lot must have felt 
sad as they said good-by to a familiar place, 
to their friends and relatives. They had no 
way of knowing how much loneliness and 
danger might lie ahead. But Abram had 
courage. He also remembered that when 
God had asked him to leave, He had said, 
“And I will make of you a great nation, and 
I will bless you and make your name great, 
so that you will be a blessing.” 

Abram did not fully understand the prom- 
ise. But he knew that to be a blessing re- 
quired faith in good, love of God, and of 


his fellow man, whether friend or stranger. 


Driving their flocks and herds ahead of 
them, Abram and his party traveled south- 
ward. Sometimes they stopped overnight in 
green valleys, where the cool water of a 
spring refreshed them. Sometimes they 
camped on barren deserts, where sand blew 
into their food and gritted in their teeth. 
Every morning, in the chill gray dawn they 
prepared to go forward. 

Some of the shepherds and herdsmen grew 
weary. But Abram had the bravery and pa- 
tience of a pioneer. Trusting in the good 
that God had promised, he was willing to 
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go on, wherever God might be leading him. 

When Abram came to Moreh, close to a 
range of hills in Canaan, he called a halt. 
Going apart from the others, he rested under 
an oak tree and talked with God. 

“To your descendants I will give this 
land,” the Lord told Abram. 

Abram’s first thought was to show grati- 
tude. Under the oak, he built an altar. On 
a nearby mountain, he and his party pitched 
their tents. Later he moved on to Negeb. 
But famine came to the land. Brooks dried 
up, the soil cracked open, grass wilted and 
died. To escape starvation, Abram took 
Sarai and Lot to Egypt. 

There Abram became rich in sheep, oxen, 
camels, and gold. After a time, Pharaoh, 
the ruler of Egypt, became displeased with 
Abram and ordered him to’ leave the country. 


From travelers, Abram learned that the fam. 
ine around Negeb had ended. So he re. 
turned there with Sarai, Lot, his flocks and 
herds. 

From Negeb he went on to Bethel. By 
now, Lot had cattle, sheep, and servants, 
also. Wherever he and Abram pitched their 
tents, they had so many animals, shepherds, 
and herdsmen that their camp looked like a 
little settlement. 

After a time there seemed not to be 
enough good pasture for all the cattle and 
sheep. Abram’s shepherds and herdsmen 
wanted the choicest grass for their master’s 
sheep and oxen. Lot's servants thought his 
flocks and herds should be free to roam over 
the best pasture land. 

Lot’s herdsmen went to him saying, “The 
flocks and herds have become too great for 
the land we have.” 

News of the quarrels among the herdsmen 
reached Abram. He also heard that Lot had 


Later Abram moved on to Negeb 
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begun to grumble. Looking out at the sheep 
and cattle spread over the hillside, Abram 
saw the overcrowding. But that need not 
cause trouble, he thought. 

Abram sent for Lot and said to him, ‘Let 
there be no strife between you and me and 
between your herdsmen and my herdsmen, 
for we are kinsmen.” 

Lot scowled and answered, “But the land 
cannot support both your flocks and mine.” 

“Is not the whole land before you?” 
Abram asked with a kindly smile. “Separate 
yourself from me.” 

“How?” asked Lot. 

“If you take the left hand, I will go to the 
right,”” Abram offered. “Or if you take the 
right hand, I will go to the left.” 

In giving Lot his choice, Abram showed 
generosity and unselfishness. Since he was 
older and more powerful than Lot, he really 
had the right to choose the richest pasture. 
Besides that, God had promised to give him 
Canaan. He could have sent Lot out of the 
country, but Abram was remembering to be 
a blessing to others. 

Before making the choice, the two men 
climbed a hill from which they could see for 
many miles. Off to the east, where the Jordan 
River flowed, stretched fine, green pasture 
land. Even in years of little rainfall there 
would be tender grass along the river and 
water for the animals to drink. 

Lot forgot that Abram had been like a 
father to him. He dreamed of the silver and 
gold he could earn from the sale of fat 
sheep and cattle. Lot thought that moving to 
another place and having things like water 
and grass would add to his supply. Abram 
had learned that God, not just land or 
things, is the source of all good. 

Lot looked out once more over the well- 
watered pastures. Then he turned to Abram 
and said, “I shall journey east.” 
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NEW PRICES 
FOR UNITY LITERATURE 


Unity magazines and standard 
Unity books are $2 each, but when 
more than one $2 item is purchased 
on the same order, each item after the 
first is priced at $1.50. 


NOW, 


when you send in an order 


for magazine renewals 
for gift subscriptions 


for mixed purchases of 
books and magazines 


for literature 
for yourself or as gifts 


the price is $2 for the first item and 
only $1.50 for each additional $2 item 
on your order. (Example: One item 
$2, two items $3.50, three items $5, 
etc.) 


Abram, with no resentment, gave Lot his 
blessing. 

After Lot had gone away, God said to 
Abram, “Lift up your eyes and look from 
the place where you are northward and 
southward and eastward and westward, for 
all this land which you see I will give to 
your children and their children.” 

This must have puzzled Abram, because 
he and Sarai were old and childless. But 
Abram was willing to believe that if he lived 
in such a way that he would be a blessing 
to others, God would keep His promises to 
him. 

Like Abram, we must do our part by liv- 
ing according to the laws of Truth. We must 
see that good is everywhere. Abram believed 
God’s promises. We, too, must believe them. 
When we have faith in everything that is 
true about God, the blessings of joy, love, 
and healing come to us. 
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BUSY UNDERGROUND 
BUILDERS 


BY LILLIAN BECK 


W HERE WOULD you go to find the busiest 
builders in the world? Would you expect 
to find them working in large factories or 
in some busy mart? If so, you would be 
wrong. 

If you will go outdoors and look about, 
you will find an ant hill. You will see only 
a few ants moving about on the ground. If 
you could go down into the ant village and 
explore, you would find hundreds of busy 
ants. 

You would travel through long tunnels 
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that have been made by digging and throw- 
ing the dirt on the surface of the ground. 
These mounds of earth on the surface are 
knolls called ant hills. 

The mouth is the ant’s working tool. It 
has outer parts like lips that open up and 
down. They also have jaw parts that move 
sideways. These jaws can carry a load almost 
as big as the ant itself, and we see them 
carrying loads from one place to another. 

The tiny black and red ants live in cracks 
of woodwork. Some build under city pave 
ments and under logs and leaves. 

One kind of ant, called the mound builder, 
builds hills three feet high and often six 
feet across. | 
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The ant families live close together, and 
there is work assigned for each ant to do. 
Some are the food gatherers. Ants enjoy 
many kinds of food. The scout ants leave 
their homes early in the morning to forage 
for food, and work patiently, gathering here 
and there, until they have all they can carry. 
Then they return home to leave their sup- 
plies and go back to help the other ants to 
carry their loads. 

If we are not careful these little creatures 
will come into our kitchens and help them- 
selves to sugar and other sweets. Did you 
ever watch long strings of ants moving in 
a straight, steady line? Perhaps they were 
on their way home with food they had 
gathered for their families. 

Ants are clever, too. While they are out 
hunting food, they sometimes get lost, but 
they are able to find their way out of masses 
of tall grass. When any one of the ant 
family gets lost in the forest on his first trip 
out, the older and more experienced ones 
carry him home. Their devotion to one an- 
other is amazing. They are champions at tak- 
ing care of themselves and looking after 
others. 

There are also workers who stay inside the 
home. They are the housekeepers. They do 
their duty well. They keep the rooms and 
tunnels clean. 

There is one very important ant called the 
queen. She is mother to all the other ants. 
She lays many eggs in her lifetime. These 
ants form new colonies. 

Each colony is protected by soldier ants 
who guard the homes against enemies. Yes, 
like all living things, ants have enemies who 
cause them harm. The soldier ants’ jaws are 
stronger, and their heads are larger than 
those of the other ants. 


And there are nursemaids, too, who tend 
the babies as carefully as your mother cares 
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NEW PRICES | 

FOR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
First gift $2, each additional 
gift on same order $1.50 


(Example: One gift $2, two gifts $3.50, 
three gifts $5, etc.) 


for you. The care of the young ants is an 
endless task. The nurse carries her tiny 
charges from room to room to find the right 
degree of moisture and warmth. Often, the 
babies are taken out in the sunshine. If 
danger threatens, the nurse takes them back 
into the underground home. She cleans the 
babies with her antennae and tongue. 

Ants are extremely neat. There is a sort 
of comb on each foreleg. They use these 
combs to clean their antennae. They lick 
themselves all over with their tiny tongues. 
They wash and massage one another in the 
same way. They enjoy this attention so much 
that they roll over and stretch just as a 
puppy or kitten will do when we rub its 
back. 

Ants have two slender jointed rods called 
antennae that wave constantly as the insect 
moves about. The senses of smell and touch 
are located in the antennae. These instru- 
ments enable the ant to recognize its own 
home and any member of its family. The 
antenne can readily detect any poison placed 
on trees and about the ant’s home. In this 
way they protect themselves. 

Believe it or not, there are ‘undertaker’ 
ants who care for the dead. They are also 
called garbage collectors, because they carry 
away all unclean things and keep the rooms 
and tunnels spotlessly clean. 


There are many, many kinds of ants, and 
all can teach us many lessons in cleanliness, 
thrift, loyalty, and industry. 
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CATCH QUIZ 
BY BERTHA TRELING 


1. How many soft-boiled eggs can you eat 
on an empty stomach? 

2. What has no head and no body, but has 
three feet—one at each end and one in 
the middle? 

3. In what month do boys and girls eat the 
least ? 

4, What goes from New York to Los 
Angeles without moving ? 

5. How many legs has a titmouse? 

6. What can a person hold in his right 
hand that he can’t hold in his left? 

7. What is the primary use of cowhide? 

8. Name four consecutive days of the 
week without naming Monday or Thurs- 
day. 

9. What is it that comes with an auto, 
goes with an auto, is of no use to it, 
and yet the auto cannot run without it? 

10. What living thing has its heart in its 
head ? 

11. Why did Moses not take any bees into 
the ark? 

12. What five-letter word in the English 
language is never pronounced right? 


A T-WORD GAME 


BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER McCAW 


Many one-syllable words begin with the 
letter ‘‘t.”” Some of these words can be made 
by adding the words whose meanings are 
given below to that letter. See how many of 
them you can form. 

1. T plus “‘to tear apart” forms t - - -. 
2. T plus “a knock’ forms t - - -. 
3. T plus “moisture from the skies” forms 
t----. 
4. T plus “a covering for the head” forms 
t---. 
5. T plus ‘‘a part of the body” forms t - - -. 
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NEW PRICES FOR RENEWALS 


One year $2 
each additional year $1.50 
Example: one year (or one renewal) $2 


two years (or two renewals) $3.50 
three years (or three renewals) $5, etc. 


6. T plus “to inquire’ forms t ---. 

7. T plus “the outside edge” forms t - - -. 
8. T plus “to be victorious” forms t - - -. 
9. T plus “a fowl” forms t - - -. 

10. T plus “to be ill” forms t - - -. 


RHYME THE MISSING WORDS 
BY MELVIN L. BUCKLES 


Nonsense verse is fun to write. 

Can you make it rhyme just right? 

I never expect to see the day 

When my ears will hear a prayer plant ; 
Nor do I ever expect to see 

A pepper plant sneeze, like you and ; 
Snake plants that can crawl away somehow, 
Or pussy willows that can : 

A catnip that will nip back at me; 

A monkey climbing a monkey ; 

A weeping willow that needs a towel; 

A dogwood tree that can bark or 
A spider plant that can make a web, 
Or a blanket on a flower 


. 
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HOMONYMS 
BY LUCY HAMILTON 


Three words I know that sound alike, 
But are not spelled the same. 
The first’s a yellow, juicy fruit; 
I'm sure you know its name. 
The second means to cut or slice. 
The third means things in two’s— 
A couple, mates of anything— 
Like stockings, gloves, or shoes. 


BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


'N THE prosperous country of Sweden lives 
Olga, a blond rosy-cheeked little girl. Her 
family has a fine farm with fields of oats 
and hay, and a neat red house and barn 
trimmed in white. 

Olga’s mother prepares many good dishes 
for the family, and apple cake is one of 
their favorites. 


teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoon soda 

teaspoon vanilla 
tiny pinch salt 

dash of ground cloves 


cup sugar 
cup shortening 


1 egg 
11, cups diced raw apples 


cup nuts 
¥/4 cup sifted flour 

Cream sugar and shortening by pressing 
them against the sides of a mixing bowl 
with a large spoon. Add the egg, salt, and 
vanilla and blend well. Sift the spices and 
soda with the flour and add this to the first 
mixture. Stir well. Peel, quarter, and core 
the apples, and cut them into small cubes. 
Add the apples and nuts to the batter. Pour 
it into a greased 6x10 cake pan. Bake twenty 
minutes in a preheated oven at 350°. 

Icing 

Mix together until smooth: 
1 tablespoon melted butter or margarine 
11/, tablespoons milk 
cup brown sugar 
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the cake back in the oven to bake for twenty 
to twenty-two minutes more. You may want 
to top the cake with whipped cream when 
serving it. 


Spread mixture on top of the cake. Put 


Our Liberty Bell 


By Mildred Griffin 


VY war is rr? What has happened?” 


Groups of people gathered on the streets. 
The great bell of Philadelphia rang out 
again and again. The town crier appeared 
far down the street. As he came closer, the 
people heard him shouting, “Hear ye! Hear 
ye! A declaration of independence from Eng. 
land has been signed in the Continental Con- 
gress.” 

The date was July 8, 1776. The great docu- 
ment had been formally signed four days 
earlier. The thirteen colonies were now a 
free nation to be called the United States. 

The great bell which called the people of 
Philadelphia together to hear the exciting 
news is now known as the Liberty Bell. This 
harbinger of freedom has been preserved and 
can be seen today in the hallway of the Old 
State House in Philadelphia. It has a long 
crack running down one side. 

The Liberty Bell weighs over a ton. The 
Province of Pennsylvania had purchased it 
in 1752 for $300. It was cast in England. It 
has been broken several times, notably at its 
first ringing and again on July 8, 1835, when 
it was tolling out the news of the death of 
John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States. It was recast after the first break. 
Since 1935, it has been struck only on very 
special occasions, such as at the beginning 
or the end of a war. 

Between the years 1776 and 1935, the 
bell was rung every Fourth of July to cele 
brate our birth as a free nation. Thus it be 
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came known to all Americans as the Liberty 
Bell. 

Although the Liberty Bell was made many 
years before we became a free nation, the 
inscription on its side reads, appropriately: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 

The great bell is now part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. It is a symbol of freedom and 
is cherished by all freedom-loving Ameri- 
cans. 


The House with the Golden 
Doorknobs 


(Continued from page 13) 


Cindy carried the milkweed into the gar- 
den, and the monarch felt the warm sun 
and spread his wings and flew into the blue 
sky. 

“My butterfly!” cried Cindy. “Look! He’s 
gone!” 

“You've taken good care of him,” said 
her father. “He is beautiful and strong. You 
want him to be free to fly like other butter- 
flies, don’t you?” 

Cindy said yes, but she felt very sad until 
she saw something orange and black in her 
garden, flitting from flower to flower. ‘My 
butterfly!” cried Cindy, running out to see. 
“He didn’t fly away after all!” 

So Cindy’s butterfly came back; he stayed 
all summer long in her garden. 

Keep your eyes open, and you may see the 
monarch this summer, too. Look for milk- 
weed plants in your neighborhood, for they 
are the food of the monarch caterpillar. You 
may see the beautiful monarch himself, or 
the caterpillar, striped like a zebra in the 
200. Perhaps, if you look very carefully, you 
will find the monarch’s green chrysalis— 
the house with the golden doorknobs. 
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Dear Boosters: 

Summertime offers many opportunities to 
make new friends. Perhaps a new family 
will move into your neighborhood. Since you 
are a Booster, you will know how to make 
them feel at home. 

If you go away to camp, you will meet 
boys and girls from other communities. Some 
of them may feel lonely and afraid, but you 
will not because you know that God is al- 
ways with you. As a Booster you can help 
anyone that is lonely by being kind and 


friendly. So remember to give a cheerful 
word of greeting to everyone, keep a pleas- 
ant smile shining on your face, and be help- 
ful at all times. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join us in learning how to make friends, 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask us to send 
you an application blank. 

Lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: A few days ago some boys 
and I were walking and they thought we 
should go out in the cow pasture. I wanted 
to go with them, but my mother had said 
for me not to go there. I thought I would 
go anyway. Then I stopped and thought of 
The Prayer of Faith and the words: “I now 
am wise, I now am true.” I did not go. 
—BRUCE 


= We liked your letter, Bruce. Thank you 
for telling us how The Prayer of Faith 
helped you to make a wise decision. God 
always tells us what is right and what is 
wrong tf we listen to Him. 

We are always happier when we obey our 
parents..Our parents are happier, too, when 
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we wisely follow their advice. You are a 
good Booster, Bruce. 


Dear Barbara: I try to keep the rules of the 


club, but sometimes it is difficult to be loving 
and kind to others when they have been 
mean to me. I pray and I feel a whole lot 
better about it. —CAROL 


= Jesus taught us to be loving and kind to 
one another. We are happiest when we fol- 
low His teachings. No matter what others 
do, we know that a true Booster is always 
kind in everything he says and does. Kind, 
thoughtful boys and girls always have the 
most friends, Carol. 
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Dear Barbara: | am a new Booster. I enjoy 
reading of the experiences of other Boosters. 
I love to read the stories in WEE WispDoM 
because they apply so much to my life and 
they help me to be a better Christian. 
—CYNTHIA 


« We are all learning and growing every 
day, Cynthia, Reading good literature helps 
us to learn and grow mentally and spirit- 
ually. We can learn much from a good 
story. Reading how other boys and girls 
have solved their problems helps us. Many 
boys and girls tell us that they have found 
helpful ideas in the WE Stories. 
We are glad that you like our stories, Cyn- 
thia. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am becoming more friendly 
with the girls in my class, all except one. I 
tried to find things to praise her for as the 
gitl did Velma in the story in the January 
Wee Wispom, “Sue and the Chinese Puz- 
zle,” but things are still pretty bad. What 
shall I do—just keep being friendly? 
—LAUREL 


« Just be patient, Laurel, and continue to be 
friendly. When we drop a pebble into water 
we can see the ripples spread out wider, and 
wider. This is the way with a happy smile of 
friendship. Keep smiling and soon that smile 
will be caught up and returned by all those 
who know you. 


Dear Barbara: | am trying to say good words 
and make people happy. I told my teacher 
that I am in the Good Words Booster Club. 
She asked me if I would tell the class what I 
do in the club. I said that I try to make all of 
my family happy and I try to make my 
friends at school happy, too. 
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There is a book in our library at school 
that I want to get but it is never there when 
I go to get it. I remember our club pledge 
and check out another one. I will try as hard 
as I can to make people happy and to say 


good words. —BRENDA 


= Thank you for your happy letter, Brenda. 
We are glad that you could give such a good 


report to your class. We are proud of you, 


too, for being patient about the book you 
want to take out of your school library. A 
good Booster is patient. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad to be a club mem- 
ber. In The Prayer of Faith it says, “I now 
am wise, I now am true, Patient, kind, and 
loving, too.” The other day I was quarreling 
with my mother and I remembered about 
being patient and kind. In that second I 
shut up and sat down. That is what The 
Prayer of Faith did for me. —REBECCA 


= You are right, Rebecca. Kind and loving 
children do not argue with Mother. Our 
pledge teaches us to think, say, and do only 
that which is kind and loving. The Prayer 
of Faith teaches us that God will help us to 
keep the pledge. God is truly our help in 
every need. 


Dear Barbara: One day I had a pain in my 
side. I thought as hard as I could about God 
and Jesus. In a few minutes the pain had 
gone away. —GAYLE 


= God wants all of His boys and girls to be 
happy and healthy. Many of our problems 
just go away when we turn them over to 
God. Thinking about God helps us to get 
quiet and to relax. Then God's healing spirit 
can help us. Remember, Gayle, God is your 
health. 
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MAKE-BELIEVE CAMPING 


BY LORENA FLEISSIG 


Vice time is camping time. It is fun 
to camp out where there are wild deer and 
bears. Would you like to make a paper tent 
and try to imagine what it would be like to 
go camping in the wilds? 

To make a tent, fold a 4-by-6-inch piece of 
light cardboard in the center by putting the 
four-inch sides together. Then bend again 
from the sides toward the middle crease. On 
the 6-inch sides, cut a ¥ inch slit into each 
crease. Bend down the edges and glue down 
the overlapping tabs. Make a 1/-by-34-inch 
paper flag and glue it to one end of a round 
wooden toothpick. Glue the toothpick mast 
to the front of the tent. 

Around the tent you will want some big 
trees like you would see in the woods. Fold 
a 4-by-6-inch piece of cardboard or construc- 
tion paper the long way. Draw the outline 
of one-half of a tree and cut out double 
thickness. Open the fold to make your tree 
stand up. 


For the wild animals, draw your animal 
pattern on folded paper and cut out double 
thickness. Do not cut fold. Bend the paws 
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of the bear forward, so that he appears to be 
walking. Draw the heads, and carefully cut 
them out and paste them on. Make as many 
bears and deer as you would like to find in 
the woods. Paste on the heads in different 
positions, to make the animals look different. 


PLASTIC BAG BOW APRON 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Us. THREE empty plastic bags of the same 
size. Place them side by side with the open 
ends at the top. Put the sides of two bags 
together (see illus.) and punch holes about 
3 inches apart about 1 inch in from the 
edges. Lace a piece of ribbon through both 
bags at each point and tie a bow. It is fun 
to use several different colors of ribbon for 
the bows. The bows will hold the bags to- 
gether. Attach the third bag the same way. 


Now take a piece of ribbon that will be 


long enough to go around your waist and 
tie in a bow. Fold over 1/4 inch. Find the 
center of the apron top and the center of 
the ribbon. Pin the center of the ribbon on 
the front side of the apron’s top edge at the 
center and pin the ribbon down. Now meas 
ure about 8 inches out on each side from 
the center of the ribbon and mark each place 
with a pin. Adjust the top of the apron to 
fit the ribbon between these two pins by 
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making small tucks or pleats and pinning 
them, until the whole top of the apron is 
pinned to the ribbon. 

Use a needle and colored thread or em- 
broidery thread to match the ribbon and 
make small running stitches along the center 
of the ribbon. Take out the pins and your 
apron is ready to wear! 


TOPSY TURVY 


BY BONNIE LEMAN 


M AKE A top, and when you're done, 
Play this game. It is such fun! 

To make the top, cut a circle of cardboard 
about two inches across. With a nail, punch 
a small hole in the center of the circle. 
Sharpen one end of a stick, and push the 
stick through the hole. For the stick, you 
can use a kitchen match with the head re- 
moved, or you can use a sucker stick. Deco- 
rate the top with crayon, if you like. 

To play the game, stand five clothespins on 
end about three inches apart. Try to knock 
the clothespins down with the spinning top. 
The player who knocks down the most 
Clothespins with three spins of the top wins 
the game. 


PATCHY THE PIG 


BY GERALD W. CALLAHAN 


= LOOKS cute on any dresser and 
he's smart, too; he wall take care of your 
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money for you. All you need to make him is 
an empty oatmeal or salt box, 5 corks, 2 
buttons, 2 small scraps of felt or heavy 
cloth, colored construction paper, a pipe 
cleaner, and some glue. Here are the di- 
rections: 

Glue the lid in place on the box. Cut 
the construction paper into ragged patches 
and glue them onto the box. (See illus.) 
Next, glue four corks in place on the bot- 
tom side of the box for the pig’s feet. (See 
illus.) Be careful to glue them on straight 
or Patchy will wobble. Glue the remaining 
cork in the center of the face to make his 
snout. (See illus.) Then glue on the two 
buttons for his eyes. Cut his ears out of 
felt or heavy cloth and glue them in place. 

Twist a pipe cleaner into a cute little 
curl and glue it in place for his tail. Cut 
a small slot in his back to receive coins, and 
Patchy will be ready to help you save your 
money. 


Table Blessing, 


By Florence Gresham 


For food and clothes, for home and 
friends, 
And other blessings too; 
For watching o’er me day and night, 
Dear God, I’m thanking You. 
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My Stick Horse 


By Doris Z. Rohlfs 


a horse I love to ride; 


: 


e 
° We travel our block both far and wide. 
° At times we're fast; at times we’re slow. 
: At times we do not even go, 
° gig But stop to watch the cars go by, 
* Or jets fly swiftly across the sky. 
e 
e 


Then off we go to race some more 
"Til back we come to our front door. 
I drop my stick horse on the stair 


» Et And hurry to tell my mother where 
We've been and what we’ve done— 
ai My horse and I, on the run! 
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Mystery of the Tinkling 
Cavern 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Did—did you sell the herd?’”’ Mike and 
Ellen panted together. 

Uncle Todd nodded. “Mr. Pearson is go- 
ing to write me a check when we get back 
to the house.” 

Ellen dropped Tippy and began to sob. 
“Oh, I wish we had found you first,” she 
stammered. “I wish you had known the se- 
cret of the Tinkling Cavern.” 

Uncle Todd turned to Mike. “What is 
Ellen saying?” he asked, surprised. 

“Oh, Uncle Todd,” Mike sputtered. 
“Ellen and I found out the mystery of the 
cavern. Tippy got away from us. We had 
to crawl through a tunnel to find him. The 
tunnel led us to another cave, and there, 
running out of the wall, was a stream of 
water. There's a big pool in the cave— 
enough water for all your cows and calves!” 

“We—we wanted to find you and tell 
you before you sold the herd to Mr. Pear- 
son,” Ellen said. 

Mr. Pearson climbed out of the jeep. 

“Mr. Wheeler,” he said to Uncle Todd, 
“if what the children say is true, I’ll be glad 
to call off our deal, if it’s all right with you. 
I'd rather come back later and buy your cows 
when they're slick and fat. It would mean 
more money for both of us.” 


“Thanks,” Uncle Todd said, extending 
his hand. Then he turned to Mike and Ellen. 
“So the tinkling sound in the cavern was 
what we need most of all. I guess Alice and 
I are lucky you two came to visit us. Suppose 
we all go back to the cave and look around, 
just to be sure.” 

They all went into the cave, and Mike and 
Uncle Todd crawled into the newly discov- 
ered room, just so Uncle Todd could see the 
pool for himself. 

“What a sight!” he exclaimed when he 
saw the stream of water rippling from the 
wall, and the still, deep pool below. “Some- 
times these underground streams run for 
years. With a pump and a few hundred feet 
of pipe, I can get this water out to the herd 
in no time.” 

When they were outside again, Uncle 
Todd said, “Mr. Pearson, I'd surely appreci- 
ate it if you didn’t write that check for the 
cows. There is plenty of water in the cavern.” 

Mr. Pearson looked at Mike and Ellen 
and winked. “I just remembered that I left 
my checkbook at home this morning. But I'll 
come back later and make you a better offer 
than the one I made today.” 

Uncle Todd and Aunt Alice smiled. 
“Thank you!” Uncle Todd said. “We'll be 
glad to sell to you this fall. And thank you 
Ellen and Mike, for finding the secret of the 
Tinkling Cavern.” 

In his heart Mike was thanking God. 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


OR THIs month our unusual stamp-design 
subject is crystals. We illustrate three stamps 
from Switzerland that show crystalline for- 
mations. 

The word crystal, which comes from a 
Greek word meaning “ice,” is used to de- 
scribe the transparent covering of a watch 
face, or to describe beautiful glassware. But 
the crystals that are pictured in our illustra- 
tions are not made by man; they are mother 
nature’s handiwork. 

If you have ever been to a museum in 
which rocks and minerals are displayed, you 
have seen the beautiful ice-like formations 
of quartz called “rock crystal,” similar to 
those pictured on the forty-rappen stamp. 
Quartz is the name given to a form of silica 
that is found in many parts of the world. It 
forms six-sided crystals which sometimes are 
colorless and transparent, and sometimes, 
when combined with other mineral elements, 
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are yellow, brown, purple, or green. One 
special kind of pale violet quartz is made 
into a precious stone called amethyst. 

Not all mineral crystals are six-sided. If 
you look up the word crystal in the encyclo- 
pedia, you will find that there are six prin- 
cipal kinds of crystal formations. The square 
or rectangular variety is shown on the ten- 
rappen stamp, which pictures fluorite, a com- 
pound of calcium and fluorine. These crys- 
tals are golden yellow in color. 

Another type of crystal formation is 
shown on the thirty-rappen stamp, which 
pictures garnet. Garnet is an extremely hard 
mineral, and bits of garnet can be highly 
polished. The precious garnet, which is the 
birthstone for January, is a deep red. Coarse 
or imperfect varieties of garnet are used in 
making grinding stones or grinding wheels. 
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Circus excitement, with all the wonderful sights and sounds of the 
big top, is headed your way in the August number of WEE WISDOM. 
“Aunt Mary Molly Goes to the Circus,” by Ollie James Robertson, 
tells how a farm donkey got into the clown act, and how his mistress 
became queen of the circus! 

Another story you will enjoy is “Prince of the City,” by Jane Lyon. 
It is the story of a collie who had lots of jobs to do when his family 
lived on a farm, but lost them when they moved to the city. You'll 
want to read how he proved that he could be a city dog as well as a 
country dog, and got his picture in the paper. 

August is WEE WISDOM’s birthday month, and as usual the 
birthday number will feature a story by a reader. This year, eleven- 
year-old Susie Bayne of Weston, West Virginia, tells the story of ‘The 
Everlasting Rose,” and I know you will like her lovely fairy tale. 

Other stories, features, and things to do will be headed your way 
in August for vacation fun. You'll enjoy the birthday number of WEE 
Z WISDOM, and it’s perfect for starting a gift subscription for a special 
me friend. One subscription is $2, each additional one only $1.50. 

Be seeing you next month with more WEE WISDOM news! 


uare Arthur wy 
| tes (His Mark) 
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Quartz is the source of many other of our be empty. 2. A yardstick. 3. In February, because it 


ighly precious stones, among them opal, blood- is the shortest month. 4. A railroad track. 5. Two. 
5 the : , It is a bird. 6. His left elbow. 7. To cover the cow. 
oat stone, vane sardonyx, and a igi 8. The day before yesterday, yesterday, today, and 
oath Many minerals are found in crystalline tomorrow. 9. Noise. 10. A cabbage. 11. Because 


form, and some are extremely rare and val- 
uable. When these rare crystals are ground 
and highly polished, they become the pre- 
cious stones that we call sapphires, emeralds, 
and rubies. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Catch Quiz 
1. One, After that your stomach would no longer 


he had not yet been born. Noah took the animals 
into the ark. 12. Wrong. 


A T-Word Game 
1. Trip. 2. Trap. 3. Train. 4. That. 5. Tear. 
6. Task. 7. Trim. 8. Twin. 9. Then. 10. Tail. 


Rhyme the Missing Words 


1. Pray. 2. Me. 3. Miaow. 4. Tree. 5. Growl. 
6. Bed. 


Homonyms 
1. Pear. 2. Pare. 3. Pair. 
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Larry Newsome has a summer job at the city water workg 
—a job with a lot of responsibility. One day, when Larry i 
all alone at the plant, a sudden cloudburst comes along. 


at once Larry has the fate of many people in his hands. 


is the only one who can avert a terrible flood and he can§ 


remember which way to turn the wheel! 

Teen-agers will thrill to this story, “The Turn of ‘ 
Wheel,” by Gladys I. Hamilton, appearing in the July num 
ber of Progress magazine; and they will also enjoy the mag 
other outstanding stories, articles, and features that appe 


in Progress every month. 


One girl writes: “I think Progress is the most wonderfil 


magazine that could ever be put together for teen-agers. ij 
helps me with my problems—when I need advice, all I havg 


to do is turn to Progress for the answer.” 


Progress stories and articles talk about dating, homework 
talents, hobbies, extra jobs, making friends, and all the sub 


jects young people of today are interested in. Special featuré 
include: 

“Let’s Talk about Your Problem” by Kay Sweaney. 
department that answers questions sent in by readers. 


“Passwords to Progress”—a key-word prayer for eadll 
day of the month. 
“Here Is Your Help”—condensations of articles of special 


interest for young people from the adult Unity periodical 


If you are thirteen or over, you will enjoy readiti 
Progress, or it will make a wonderful gift for a teen-ag | 
friend of yours. Subscriptions are priced at $2 a year, 
subscriptions for $3.50, three subscriptions for $5. 
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